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GENERAL NOTES. 

BOTANY. 

The Root of Oxalis violacea. — The violet wood-sorrel is an 
abundant plant in this locality, growing commonly on gravelly 
hillsides. On comparing it with descriptions it seems to agree 
in all essential points noted by authors ; but there is one 
striking peculiarity of the root which appears to have been 
overlooked — at least I have not been able to find the slightest 
reference to it in any work that I have examined. This is the 
usual occurrence of a white, carrot-shaped root beneath the ordi- 
nary scaly bulb. When there is a bunch of plants a cluster of 
the tap-roots may be formed. They are only lightly attached to 
the under surface of the bulbs, so that when broken off the scar 
left is almost imperceptible. They consist for the most part of a 
watery fluid, which can be easily squeezed out, leaving but little 
solid substance. A thin, clear skin, together with the large 
quantity of water present, renders them somewhat translucent. 
The size varies, but from two to three inches appears to be the 
usual length. I have found them an inch or two long the first 
week in May, which shows that they are early developed. A not 
unpleasant sweet taste recommends them to children as suitable 
for eating; no injurious effects are noticeable. 

During the past two years I have dug up many plants of this 
species in order to determine the presence or absence of such 
bottom roots. In most cases they were present, but in many 
they were not, though for what reason was not evident. Often 
of two plants side by side, one would possess the root fully 
developed and the other show no sign of it. Is this a feature of 
Oxalis violacea throughout its range ? The observations of col- 
lectors in other parts of the country can decide the question. — 
T. S. Roberts, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Botanical News. — The first volumes of the sixth edition of Dr. 
Asa Gray's Botanical Text Book, to be issued in four volumes, has 
just appeared under the title of " Structural Botany; or Organog- 
raphy on the Basis of Morphology," to which is added the princi- 
ples of taxonomy and phytography, and a glossary of botanical 
terms. Three other volumes are contemplated as parts of this 
great work, one on physiological botany, by Prof. Goodale ; one on 
cryptogamous botany, by Prof. Farlow, and one on the normal 

orders of pha^nogamous plants, by Prof. Gray. The collection 

of plants made by Prejevalsky in his second journey to Central 
Asia, together with that of Potanin, is being worked up by the 
eminent botanist, Maximovitch and Regel, and the results will be 
published in a fine work on the flora of Mongolia and Kan-su. 

Mr. Lesquereux, the authority on the fossil plants of North 

America has just issued an "Atlas to the Coal Flora of Pennsyl- 
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vania, and of the Carboniferous Formation throughout the United 
States. It will be invaluable to all those who wish to identify 

coal plants, as 260 species are figured. The Botanical Gazette 

contains a note on the influence of the scion on the stock, by T. 

Meehan, with a number of other notices. Trimen's Journal of 

Botany prints a note on the morphology of the Characeae, by S. 
H. Vines. 

ZOOLOGY. 1 

Habits of the Red-headed Woodpecker. — During the past 
three or four years much has been written in regard to the 
changes which are taking place in the habits of the red-headed 
woodpecker — " a versatile bird," to quote the apt characterization 
of Dr. Elliott Coues. This bird is quite common here, though I 
am of the opinion that it is not seen in as large numbers as it was 
when the country was first settled, some twenty-two years ago. I 
have often seen them about my barn-yard industriously picking 
up corn which had been shelled for the swine. Generally the 
bird alights and secures a single grain, and then flies off to the 
nearest tree-top to peck it into pieces and devour it at his leisure, 
returning for others at frequent intervals. I have often watched 
them while they were making a score of these little journeys. In 
1877 this region was overrun with grasshoppers, upon which the 
red-headed woodpeckers feasted royally while they lasted. I saw 
the birds out on the prairie, a mile or two from the timber, so 
intent upon catching the 'hoppers that they scarcely noticed one 
in passing. Sometimes they would catch a 'hopper on the wing, 
dodging around in a very lively manner to secure the insect, and 
again they would hunt for their prey on the ground. The insect 
secured, the bird would alight on a fence-post and devour it. I 
have occasionally seen them, attended by their progeny, in the 
open fields, where the old birds were engaged in catching insects 
for the clamorous younglings, which had not yet learned to pro- 
vide for themselves. It would seem that, at the time the young 
birds require so much food, the old ones would need some readier 
means of supply than would be afforded by pecking for grubs in 
decayed timber, or searching for insects on the outside of trees — 
whether the " creepers " had intruded upon their domain or not. So 
far as I have been able to observe, the red-headed woodpecker is 
really a very " versatile bird," evincing a readiness of resource 
and an easy adaptation to his environment that are truly won- 
derful. — Chas. Aldrich, Webster city, lozva. 

Fish Notes from the Pacific Coast. — Several fine carp were 
caught recently in Sonoma creek, one of which weighed nearly 
eight pounds. They are said to bite like a trout and to make a 
good fight. Young catfish which were placed in Clear lake, 
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